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VALUE IN ITS RELATION TO MEANING AND PURPOSE 

IN philosophical discussions it is common to find the terms meaning, 
purpose, and value bracketed together, or used interchangeably. 
Thus, in introductory text-books of philosophy such statements may 
be found as that science has for its problem the description and 
explanation of facts, philosophy the interpretation of facts in terms 
of meaning, of purpose, or of value ; or that the scientist is interested 
in facts as such, whereas the philosopher inquires further into what 
these facts mean, what they are for, and what function they fulfil 
in the universe. But though considerable thought has been and is 
being given to the definition of each of these concepts, the investiga- 
tion of their mutual relations has been neglected, and it is to this 
phase of the matter that I wish here to call attention. 

In the first place, the three concepts have in common the factor 
of external reference. However much independent reality we may 
attribute to any object, to assert that such an object has a meaning, 
purpose, or value is to acknowledge its lack of complete independ- 
ence. All three concepts, then, are determined by some relation, 
the subsistence of which is essential to the adequate definition of the 
object concerned; and if this is so, we must look to the other term 
of the relation for the principle of differentiation between them. 

Now the meaning of an object is always determined by its rela- 
tion to some other object. "When any object A has a relation to an- 
other object B, such that the subsistence of that relation is essential 
to the adequate definition of A, B is determined as the meaning of A, 
A as the "sign" of B. Thus, a frown is not merely a contortion of 
the face, but a sign of anger, of deeply concentrated attention, of 
anxiety or uncertainty, etc. : that is to say, the presence of the 
frown is an indication of the existence of some definite state of mind 
in the individual which "expresses itself" through the frown, and 
without which the latter would be meaningless. So, the sound of the 
dinner-bell ordinarily means that dinner is ready, and without a 
dinner ready for consumption the ringing of the bell is meaningless. 
So, again, the motif of Beethoven 's Fifth Symphony is said by some 
to mean "Fate knocking at the door," by others to represent (i. e., 
to mean) the crying of a baby, and by others still is regarded as no 
more than a theme to be developed, i. e., as having its meaning only 
in relation to that which follows in the composition. 

Meaning has reference to an accomplished fact, purpose to the 
accomplishment of some fact: the meaning of an object is deter- 
mined by its relation to some other object as existent, purpose by its 
relation to some change in or modification of some object. Thus the 
purpose of the nomination of a fusion ticket in New York City last 
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summer was to defeat Tammany, the meaning of the election of Mr. 
Mitchel was the accomplished defeat of Tammany. Hence the defi- 
nition : when any object A has a relation to a modification of some 
object B (as B'), such that the subsistence of that relation is essen- 
tial to the adequate definition of A, then the change from B to B' is 
determined as the purpose of A. If the meaning of a frown is anger, 
its purpose is to convey the information that the frowner is angry, 
and so far to produce a change in the mental state of the observer : 
the angry man may suppress the frown, but if he frowns his facial 
expression fails to fulfil its purpose if no modification results there- 
from in the mind of the observer. So the purpose of the dinner-bell 
is to produce, let us say, a movement of the guests from the con- 
servatory to the dining-room; the purpose of the Fifth Symphony 
motif to arouse the notion of Fate or the image of a crying baby in 
the minds of the hearers, or at least to prepare them for the musical 
mood of the composition. 

Value, finally, is determined by the relation of the valuable object 
to a subject, and is defined from the standpoint of the subject rather 
than, as in the former cases, from that of the object said to "possess" 
value. When any object A has a relation to a subject S such that 
the subsistence of that relation is essential to the adequate definition 
of S, A is said to be valuable, and the relation itself to constitute the 
value of A. Thus the frown, the dinner-bell, the Beethoven motif, 
the New York election, have value because they in one way or another 
fulfil the interests, satisfy the needs, or complete the reality of some 
subject. The frown is valuable because it enables the angry man to 
express his anger, for without this or some other outward sign the 
needs of the subject would fail to find satisfaction : the dinner-bell 
is valuable because it enables the server to summon the diners with 
less effort than any other method; the Beethoven motif is valuable 
because it expresses the composer's and arouses the hearers' esthetic 
sentiment; the New York election, finally, is valuable because it ex- 
presses in the most practical and efficacious manner the dissatisfac- 
tion of the people with political conditions. 

These definitions, it is hoped, bring out clearly the close inter- 
relations between our three concepts, and justify the use of them as 
alternative predicates of objects whose reality extends beyond their 
isolated existence. Purpose is hardly distinguishable from meaning 
when predicated of an action, and value has been defined by Urban 
as "affective-volitional meaning." Whether any fact that possesses 
meaning must also possess purpose and value may be questioned, but 
whatever has purpose or value has thereby meaning also. Meaning 
is defined in terms of relation to some object — but if we think of the 
denotation of "object" as including also changes and conscious 
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selves, purpose and value become species of meaning. In other 
words, if we conceive meaning as genus, and regard it as divisible 
into the two species, logical (or cognitive) and affective-conative 
meanings, purpose and value become subspecies under the second 
head — purpose essentially conative meaning, value, primarily, per- 
haps (but not solely), affective. 

Jared S. Moore. 

Western Reserve University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

La Synthese Mentale. Georges Dwelshauvers. Bibliotheque de Philos- 
ophic Contemporaine. Paris: Librairies Felix Alcan et Guillaumin. 
1908. Pp. 276. 

The book, as its title indicates, is a study of the mental life. It is an 
exposition of the nature of consciousness which Dwelshauvers character- 
izes in terms of a synthetic activity. Its object is to explore the content 
of this synthetic activity, to define that act which constitutes " the unity 
of mentality." It is an attack on the materialistic and sensationalistic 
theories that have reigned in psychology for so many years. Dwelshauvers 
does not pretend to have originated the problem of the mental synthesis; 
it is a continuation, but through a different method, of the line of work 
which in France has preoccupied thinkers like Maine de Biran, Ravais- 
son, Lachelier, Paulhan, Ribot, Pierre Janet, and many others. The 
fundamental idea of Holding's " sketch of a psychology founded on ex- 
perience" is, as Pierre Janet remarks in his preface to the French edi- 
tion, that " consciousness is essentially an effort toward unity, a synthetic 
force," and that even elementary sensations, — and not only the higher 
types of judgment and general ideas, — are synthetic in their nature. 
Dwelshauvers's work, though of a different scope, is based on those funda- 
mental assumptions. 

Dwelshauvers is brought to the notion of synthesis not by meta- 
physical reasons, but, as he claims, through the simultaneous use of diverse 
methods of psychology applied to the mental fact which he attempts to 
define in its concrete reality, and not in abstraction. What Dwelshauvers 
calls the unity of the life of the mind has nothing in common with the 
Cartesian theory of a soul unable to have more than one idea at a time 
on account of its simplicity, nor with the unity of the soul such as Her- 
bart has admitted. The unity which is presented by the mental synthesis 
is, according to Dwelshauvers, neither an abstract entity nor the property 
of a substance, but the realization more or less perfect of a complex 
equilibrium maintained among diverse tendencies which constitute the 
conscious individuality. " The synthesis of the life of the mind," to 
quote our author, " is neither a combination of elements nor simply an 
expression of logical relations, but it is an act which explains the natural 
way by which all of us, whether ignorants or subtle analysts, posit our ego 



